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Selections from the Life of Mary Dudley. 


(Continued from page 98.) 


Here it may not be unseasonable to remark, 
that her dedication was made the means of re- 
conciling her offended mother, to the change 
which had so exceedingly tried her. This dear 
parent being accidently at a meeting where her 
daughter spoke, was greatly affected by the 
circumstance, and calling upon an intimate 
acquaintance afterwards, expressed her regret 
at having ever opposed her, adding, that she 
was then convinced it must be the work of God, 
as from the knowledge she had of her daughter’s 
disposition, she was well aware it must have 
cost her close suffering to undergo the exposure 
she had witnessed that evening. The fruit of 
this conviction became immediately apparent, 
so that although no direct allusion was ever 
made to the subject, the return of maternal 
tenderness and love was a sufficient, and very 
grateful evidence to one, who had deeply lament- 
ed the necessity of giving pain to a parent, by 
acknowledging the superior duty she owed to 
her heavenly Father. 

In her own memoranda she then writes: 

“My acquaintance now increased amongst 
Friends, and I had frequent opportunities of 
hearing the observations of some very wise 
and experienced persons, respecting ministry. 
Though great was the encouragement given me 

y many, as well residents in the same place, 
as strangers, a disposition always prevalent in 
me, especially on religious subjects, now took 
the lead, and I fell into great reasoning respect- 
ing my call to, and preparation for, so great a 
work. I imagined if I had longer abode in the 
furnace of refinement it had been better, and 
sometimes thought I was wholly mistaken ; that 
perhaps the first, or all the little offerings, were 
acceptable as proofs of the surrender of my will ; 
but, the ministry I was not designed for, the 
woe had not been sufficiently felt, &c., &e. 
Oh! it would be difficult for me to mention, nor 
might it be safe, what my spirit was by these 
reasonings plunged into, insomuch that at last 
life itself was bitter, and a coincidence of out- 
ward circumstances added to my inward pres- 
sures, so that I fainted in my sighing, and found 
little or no rest. Meeting after meeting I refused 
to move at the word of holy command, which 

ereby became less intelligible, and my under- 
standing gradually darkened through rebellion, 
8 that I said with Jonah, ‘ It is better for me 
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to die than to live.’ Frequently, before going 
to meeting, has my spirit felt the interceding 
language, Leave me not altogether, but, if this 
thing be required of me, again reveal thy power, 
and I will yield obedience; and such has been 
the condescension of the Lord that I have been 
repeatedly so favored; but presuming to say, 
this is not a motion strong or clear enough, I 
cannot move in doubt or uncertainty, my cove- 
nant was not kept, and I again incurred Divine 
displeasure, and in a manner only comprehended 
by experience, knew the poverty of withholding 
more than was meet. I at last became almost 
insensible to any clear call or manifestation of 
duty ; yet when deprived of my health, and not 
expected by others to recover, I was favored 
with inward quiet, and perhaps might have 
obtained mercy, had I then been taken; but 
He, whose goodness and ways are unfathomable, 
saw meet to raise from the bed of languishing; 
and soon after, in the year 1777, I entered into 
the married state, and removed to settle in 
Ireland. 

“Tt was now about four years since I had 
first opened my mouth in the ministry, and 
perhaps three years since the reasoning of my 
mind had kept me from a state of obedience, 
in which time I had removed from Bristol to 
Frenchuy, where I was married, at which place 
of residence I never recollect appearing in any 
meeting, and seldom in any private sitting; 
often concluding, that, if any gift had ever 
been entrusted, it was now quite removed, and 
I must endeavor in some other form to be a 
vessel, if that could be, of use. I well remem- 
ber, as I had nearly centred in this state, and 
in more than distress, even wretchedness at 
times, a language saluted the ear of my soul, 
which I then knew not was in Scripture, but 
on searching found it. ‘ The gifts and callings 
of God are without repentance :’ then my strong 
hold of settling in that state was broken up, and 
I was humbled in grateful acknowledgment that 
I might still be restored. Being in the situa- 
tion above described, I was recommended to 
the meeting which I had now removed to, only 
as a member of Society, which was done in a 
very affectionate manner ; though in the certifi- 
cate from Bristol to Frenchay, my appearances 
in the ministry had been mentioned. Soon 
after settling in Clonmel, I was, however, intro- 
duced into the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
and also made an overseer, in which station I 
sometimes made remarks in private sittings and 
meetings for discipline ; hoping thereby to obtain 
relief ; but alas! every effort in this line failed 
to procure me ease of spirit, and instead of be- 
coming more weaned from visible things, these 
attractions revived feelings which I had before 
known to be in subjection, and every act of 
disobedience strengthened the enemy of my 
soul’s happiness in his efforts to keep me in 
bondage. When sitting in religious meetings, 
I was often sensible of the revival of exercise ; 
and undoubtedly felt a sufficient degree of 
strength to have gone forth, had I been willing 
to use it; but the old plea, more clearness, more 
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power, prevented my accepting the often-offered 
deliverance ; and at last the intimation became 
so low, the command so doubtful, that it seemed 
as though I might either move, or be still, as I 
liked, and I-even have rejoiced after meeting, 
in an ungodly sort, that i had been kept from 
the temptation of speaking in the Lord’s name. 

“The concern of sensible minds on my ac- 
count now became frequent, and several were 
led into near and tender sympathy with me, 
and travailed for my deliverance; but I now 
had no hope of ever again experiencing this; 
and often was I brought apparently to the bor- 
ders of the grave, by trying attacks of illness; 
so that I may describe my situation as being 
often miserable, though the sackcloth was worn 
more within than without; and I appeared to 
men not to fast, when my soul lacked even a 
crumb of sustaining bread. Thus I went on, 
as nearly as my recollection serves, for about 
seven years, after my first yielding to the reason- 
ings before described ; and indeed just before 
being brought out of this ‘ horrible pit,’ I think 
the extremity never was so great, insomuch 
that I fainted in my spirit, and all hope was cut 
off, my language being, ‘I shall die in the pit.’ 
In this state I attended a Province or Quarterly 
Meeting, in Cork, and afier sitting two meetings 
for worship on First-day, in, I fear, wilful rebel- 
lion to the gentle intimations of duty, I went to 
Samuel Neale’s, in a trying situation of mind 
and body, and his conduct towards me was like 
a tender father, saying, ‘The gift in thee must 
be stirred up.’ I got little rest that night, and 
next morning went in extreme distress to meet- 
ing, where I had not sat long before a serenity 
long withheld covered my mind, and I thought 
I intelligibly heard a language uttered, which 
exactly suited my own state; but it so hung 
about me, as at my first appearance, though 
not any thing like the same clear command to 
express it, that being lifted above all reasonings, 
before I was aware I stood on my feet with it, 
and oh! the rest I again felt, the precious holy 
quiet ! unequal in degree to what was first my 
portion; but as though I was altogether a 
changed creature, so that to me there was no 
condemnation. Here was indeed a recompense 
even for years of suffering, but with this alloy, 
that I had long deprived myself of the precious 
privilege, by yielding to those reasonings which 
held me in a state of painful captivity. One 
might naturally suppose, that after obtaining 
so great mercy, and feeling the precious effects 
of deliverance, great care would be taken, lest 
the fetters should again be felt; but though in 
some sort this was the case, my dedication 
seemed only partial, and frequent relapses into 
want of faith again involved in distress and un- 
certainty, so that the relief at seasons obtained, 
was broken in upon. And sometimes as deliv- 
ering only a part of the commission obstructed 
the return of peace, it might have been easy for 
me to conclude all wrong; so at other times 
great serenity was my covering, and the honest 
discharge of duty was rewarded with the incomes 
of life. 
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“Having a disposition naturally prone to 
affectionate attachment, I now began, in the 
addition of children, to feel wy heart in danger 
of so centering in these gifis, as to fall short of 
occupying in the manner designed, with the 
gift received; and though at seasons I was 
brought in the secret of my heart to make an 
entire surrender to the work I saw that I was 
called to, yet when any little opening presented, 
how did I shrink from the demanded sacrifice, 
and crave to be excused in this thing ; so that 
an enlargement was not witnessed for some years, 
though I several times took journeys, and ex- 
perienced holy help to be extended.” 

(To be continued.) 
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From the “ LUTHERAN OBSERVER.” 
Reproof. 


In that threefold injunction of the Apostle 
to his son in the faith, the casual reader may 
probably fail to discriminate justly, even if he 
should happen to think any strict discrimina- 
tion needed, between all its three component 
members. 

A closer and deeper examination must, how- 

ever, make it appear that the distinction is more 
radical in the first case than in the second, so 
that the seeming crevice which separates the 
first from its associated terms or members shall 
widen and deepen as it were into a cavern, be- 
side which the second and the third shall ap- 
pear but as a crevice. For it must be observed 
that the only consideration which lends to the 
verb “reprove” the air of a milder discipline 
than that which attaches to the verb “ rebuke” 
lies in the ety mological fact, that while “ rebuke” 
is a term of strictly personal application, the 
“ reproving ” is as strictly a merely intellectual 
process, conveyed in a wholly impersonal term, 
or one involving no personal judgment, and im- 
plying at the most a proving over again, or a 
fresh presentation, of unchangeable principle in 
a timely adaptation to changing circumstances. 
It is social service, contributed from that lofty 
wissionary stand-point of “ Bearing witness un- 
to the truth,” which our Saviour announced as 
the one comprehensive ground or pretext of bis 
coming as a human being into the world. If 
individuals to whom it is offered neglect to make 
the due personal application, they subject them- 
selves to the liability of personal appeal, either 
in the way of rebuke, or in that of exhortation. 
For in a religion of progress which is also a 
religion of the Cross, every such fresh presenta- 
tion of Divine truth must contain some sugges- 
tion either of correction in wrong thinking and 
doing, or of stimulus to right thinking and doing, 
which the professor of that religion can neglect 
only at his own peril. 

“The reproofs of instruction are the way of 
life ;” and these reproofs are nothing more nor 
less than the fresh flowings of that Divine medi- 
atorial word, which is ever increasingly to have 
free course and be glorified,” and by the faithful 
application of which the Christian warrior, young 
or old, will effectually (Ps. exix: 9) “cleanse 
his way,” and with an ever increasing illumina- 
tion of his own human intelligence, press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.— R. R. 


~~» eS 


As spices send forth their most fragrant scents 
when they are most bruised, so are the graces of 
God’s people more sweet and redolent when they 
are crushed and bruised under the pressure of 

peettiction — Honkins. - 








and we hoped on the way to pass more than one 
ruin which would tell of the ancient glory of el- 
Leja. What a wild solitude it is! Far on every 
hand stretched a veritable land of stone. The 
first hour or two of our march no living thing 
was seen. 
hitherto we had seen everywhere, seemed now 
to have deserted us. 
fore us or behind, lay wide fields of volcanic 
rock, black and repulsive, swirled and broken 
into the most fantastic shapes; with here and 
there a deep circular depression, through which 
in the dim past red destruction belched forth, 
now carefully walled round the lip to prevent 
wandering sheep or goat from falling in by 
night. 
as if the dark waters of a great sea, lashed to 
fury by a storm, had been suddenly petrified ; 
as if the fierce lineaments of the tempest, and 
all its horror, had been caught and preserved 
forever in imperishable rock by the hand of a 
mighty sculptor. . 


which, in cooling, had cracked in nearly regular 
lines, and which, broken through in parts, ap- 
peared to rest on a stratum of different char- 
acter, like pieces of cyclopean pavement. Curious 
rounded rocks were occasionally seen by the 
wayside, like gigantic black soap-bubbles, blown 
up by the subterranean steam and gases of the 
active volcanic age, often with the side broken 
out, as if burst by escaping vapor; the mass, 
having cooled too far to collapse, remained an 
enduring monument of the force that formed 
it. Scanty vegetation peeped from the fissures 
in the rocks, or preserved a precarious existence 
in the scanty soil—sometimes seen in a holiow 
between opposing slopes. 
less land, where the cloudless sun, beating down 
on fiery stones, creates heat like that of an oven, 
it were indeed a wonder if anything less hardy 
than the ubiquitous thistle could long hold up 
its head. 


the unvarying black stone, and surrounded by 
strong walls. 
fect, and seem only waiting the return of their 
inhabitants. 
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From the “SuNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES.” 
Hl-LeJa, or the Land of Argob. 


BY WILLIAM EWING. 














broken through, and underneath a deep hollow 

in the rock, now brimming over with water 

from the winter’s rains. It would have been 

next to impossible to pierce that hard rock 

with cisterns numerous and large enough to 

afford refreshment and water for other neces- 

sary purposes to man and beast. The work was 

not required. Nature had provided liberally 

herself. This cave may be taken as a type of 
the natural reservoirs in which this formation 

abounds. Josephus tells of the caves in Trach- 

onitis, inhabited by robber bands and wild out- 

laws, whose inaccessible retreats secured im- 
munity from punishment. No modern traveller 
has seen these; but this is not strange, for the 
few wko have ventured within the borders of 
el-Leja have not been too curious in examining 
the wilder and more remote parts. The natives, 
however, know them well, and would resort 
thither in times of stress or danger. Indeed, 
some say that under the rough surface rocks it 
is-nearly all hollow; so that one acquainted 
with the labyrinth could go from one end to 
the other of el-Leja, and never once show his 
head above ground. From all this it is evident 
there is no lack of accommodation for storage 
of water ; and, considering the quantity of rain 
which falls in its season, it would be a long 
drought indeed which would exhaust the sup- 
lies. 

' From this point onward the little openings 
among the rocks grow larger and occur more 
frequently. Our dittle friend, the lark, appears 
again; and the voice of the partridge and the 
whirr of his wings, to right and left, relieve the 
dull monotony. When the traveller has fairl 

penetrated the rough barriers that surround ob 
Leja, he finds not a little pleasant land within, 
—fertile soil, which, if only freed a little more 
from overlying stones, might support a modern 
population. In ancient times it was partl 

cleared, and the work of these old-world agri- 
culturists remains in gigantic banks of stones 
carefully built along the edges of the patches 
they cultivated. 

The hands that laid these courses have been 
cold for ages; the lichens have crept slowly over 
all, adorning the home of multitudinous snakes 
and lizards, now long held by its reptile tenants 
in undisturbed possession. These wise old hus- 
bandmen have had no worthy successors. The 
neighboring rocks that echoed to the sower’s 
eager tread and the reaper’s merry song lie 
under brooding age-long silence, broken only 
by the voice of the wild game, the cry of the 
solitary shepherd, or the bleat of the browsing 
herds. But here, as so often, generous nature 
comes with a fold of her loveliest garment to 
hide the neglect of men. These patches were 
everywhere blushing with fair anemones and 
great ranunculi, which, seen in the distance, 
often appeared like a soft crimson haze, show- 
ing beautifully against the black of surrounding 
lava. The cyclamen, already past on the other 
side of Jordan, still clung to the clefts in the 
rocks, and the most delicate little irises were 
blooming in the interspaces, as if to soften with 
their sweet beauty the harsher aspect of the 
savage wilderness. 

From every higher eminence we could trace, 
near and far away, the outlines of numerous 
ancient towns and villages. Nearly all are ut- 
terly deserted and desolate, haunts of wild beasts 
and birds of night. Here, and in other parts, 
we were deeply impressed with the fact that 
we were travelling through a land of ruins. 
How eloquent are these solitudes with lessons 








From Zor’a, our course lay north-east by east, 














Even the little ground-lark, which 





Wherever we looked, be- 
















The general impression conveyed was 


















At times we passed over vast sheets of lava, 















































In a dreary, water- 









We passed several deserted cities, built of 


Many of the houses are still per- 












In one of these towns we found a 
church, built of yellow limestone, now weather- 
blackened, so as to be indistinguishable from 
the dolerite around. It may be about fifty feet 
in length by about thirty feet in breadth, and 
is built in two stories, the roof of the first being 
composed of Java slabs, many of which are still 
in position. A Greek inscription containing the 
name of Julios Maximos probably fixes its date 
about the time of Philip the Arabian. These 
walled towns were doubtless places of considera- 
ble strength in ancient days, and their stone 
gates may once have been secured by bolts and 
bars of brass. But, in the largest of them, not 
more than about four thousand inhabitants 
could ever have been comfortably housed. If 
this is remembered, it may aid towards correct 
impressions of the land taken by the Israelites, 
and of the exploits of the warrior Jair. 

There is not a stream nor a perennial spring 
in all el-Leja. The water-supply of its ancient 
and even of its present sparse population has 
therefore long been a subject of wonder. Near 
one of these towns by the wayside, we saw what 
probably suggests the solution of the mystery. 
This was a large natural cave, the roof partly 




























































of warning for the great world of to-day! It 
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would have been as difficult for the dwellers 
in these towns, and in the magnificent cities 
of the neighboring country, to conceive of the 
“stranger” one day coming from a “far land” 
to walk through their desolate homes, and over 
the wreck of their architectural splendors, as it 
would be for the legislators who sit in West- 
minster to realize Macaulay’s famous vision of 
the New Zealander sitting on the ruins of Lon- 
don Bridge, musing, like the noble Roman 
amid the ruins of Carthage, on the desolation 
around; or for the rulers in the White House 
in Washington to imagine the results of civili- 
zation swept out of their great country by re- 
turning tidesof barbarism. But what has hap- 
pened once may happen on a much grander 
scale again; for is it not the doing of the Al- 
mighty himself, before whom all earthly splen- 
doris but asthe passing reflection of hisown sun’s 
light on the broken surface of the water? It is 
but the fulfilment of the wrath denounced by 
the prophet upon the rebellious and disobedient: 
“Tn all your dwelling-places the cities shall be 
laid waste and the high places shall be desolate; 
that * * * * your works may be blotted 
out.” 

Coming near the centre of el-Leja, fresh signs 
of the husbandman’s presence were seen. Fields 
of waving wheat and barley alternated with 
rough knolls, dotted with furze and thorn, while 
scattered oaks and terebinths lent variety to the 
scene. Once, not long ago, large tracts were 
covered by a forest of terebinth; this has now 
almost entirely disappeared, the natives finding 
a ready market for the timber beyond their 
rocky confines, and the branches serving well 
for charcoal. This depletion of the forest is 
greatly to be deplored in a land where trees are 
such a blessing. 

When we came within sight of Dama,—so 
“Damat el-’Alia” is contracted,—crowning a 
little eminence in front, our guide slowed his 
pace, hesitated, and finally halted. “There,” 
he said, “is Dama; you can now reach it alone 
—I must return. And nothing could induce 
him to move one step nearer the village. Re- 
ceiving his money, he vanished with marvellous 
rapidity. A horseman, fully armed and well 
mounted, swept down from the gate of the town, 
and, halting at some little distance, surveyed 
our party. His soldierly eye was soon satisfied 
that we were bound on no military exploit, and 
he came forward frankly to bid us welcome. 
For the entertainment of his guests he careered 
around, affording a fine exhibition of horseman- 
ship. He proved to be the son of the sheikhly 
ruler of Dama; so we were already under the 
protecting influence of the Druze inhabitants, 
the sheikh’s guests being the guests of all, among 
the dwellings of all his people. Stalwart, white- 
turbaned Druze warriors came down from the 
roofs, whence they had watched our approach, 
to second the welcome of their chief’s son, and 
accompany us to the sheikh’s house. Thus we 
entered Dama, early in this century the reputed 
capital of el-Leja. It is still the chief of in- 
habited towns, not situated on the borders, but 
now the proud title of capital would be a mis- 
nomer. It is the most central of all towns in 
el-Leja. From its high position it commands a 
wide view, extending almost to the borders in 
ag direction,—a prospect not the less interest- 
ing because seen so seldom by European eyes. 
Enterprising travellers, one or two, may have 
been here in past years; but probably now for 
the first time ladies from the civilized West 


penetrated thus far into the famous land of 


Argob. 











































his hammer at the sheikh’s threshold, making 
the nails which should hold the shoes of the 
village horses in place until another wanderer 
should come to make a new supply. 
men, and occasionally the makers of the red 
shoes and the flimsy long boots worn by the 
Arab, are often met in the remotest parts, mak- 
ing long journeys even into the unkindly desert 
in search of livelihood for wife and little ones, 
left far behind, in the shelter of their native 
towns. 


awalking armory. Rifle and sword might be laid 
aside on entering the house, but the girdle con- 
tained pistols and daggers enough to render each 
man formidable still. The town is an outpost of 
the Druzes, taken by the strong hand, and to be 
maintained against the Arabs only by constant 
watchfulness and readiness to fight. 
counts for the scrutiny we underwent on our 
approach. 
these instruments of death are not carried for 
mere ornament. Two villagers accompanied 
some of us who went to shoot partridges. 
were strictly warned to be home by sunset, but 
we were yet far off when the shadows began to 
thicken. 
twilight, we saw a solitary figure gliding swiftly 
along the bottom of the little valley below. 
Our two companions unslung their rifles, and, 
with far-echoing alarum, dashed down the hill 
in full career upon the stranger. There was no 
mistaking their purpose. We stood with strange 
forebodings of evil to follow which we were 
powerless to prevent. The dark figure halted on 
hearing the shouts of his pursuers, turned, and 
approached them. To our infinite relief, they 
parted peacefully. 
he belonged to a friendly tribe. 
would have happened, had it been otherwise, 
they replied at once, “He should have died as 
a Spy 


lowers gathered for conversation, it was inevita- 
ble that with such warlike spirits martial sub- 
jects should be discussed. We were interested 
in the sheikh’s narration of some of the recent 
history of el-Leja. 


strifes, rankles in their bosoms, ever urging 





black tents among the hardly less black sur- 
roundings. And since that time, six years ago, 
they have never mustered courage to renew the 
attack. They might, by a supreme effort, dis- 
lodge again the little colony in Dama; but they 
know the terrible vengence that would be taken 
by the bold mountain men. 

One took a jar, and went to fetch water for 
us to drink. Wishing us to have the best and 
coolest, the sheikh called after him, “Bring it 
from the well of the priest.” The name struck me 
as curious at the moment, but knowing how per- 
sistently ancient names cling to particular spots, 
and not thinking it at all likely that a “ priest” 
should be found in a Druze village, I thought 
no more of the matter. Recently, however, I 
heard a story of disinterested self-sacrifice for 
the sake of Christ, which, told of a Syrian, was 
peculiarly refreshing to a missionary’s ear; and 
quite unexpectedly, the sheikh’s words afforded 
valuable confirmation of its truth. The average 
Syrian character is the despair of the missionary. 
Those calling themselves Christians are most dis- 
appointing. What time one hopes to see a spirit 
of self-forgetfulness developing, and a disposition 
to give the best of life and ability to Christ’s 
service, among the strangely varied peoples of 
Syria, he will probably be surprised by a request 
for some personal favor or advancement. There 
are noble exceptions, of course,and I have known 
some, acquaintance with whom forms a per- 
manent enrichment of life. It is well to re- 
member, too, conditions in Syria are peculiar. 
Cut up, as the population is, into so many little 
communities, it is the very home of religious 
fanaticism. The mutual repulsions existing in 
these sections are terribly strong, each believing 
itself to be the true and only conservator of 
God’s truth, and all others, in slightly varying 
degrees of blackness, simply children of the 
devil. In such surroundings the feeling grows 
slowly that those who possess the light are 
debtors to all who sit in darkness. They must 
be patiently dealt with ; and the story of the 
priest is a help to patience, as showing of what 
self-devotion the Syrian character is really capa- 
ble. 

I received the story in fragmentary form, but 
so much is clear:—A young priest of the Greek 
Church, a native of Mt. Lebanon—the district 
which has contributed most of the native workers 
in the country had laid on his heart the necessities 
of the great dark land east of Jordan, and in a 
spirit of true Christian heroism, he resolved to 
go forth, single-handed, to the work of evangeli- 
zation. He left the comparative comforts of his 
mountain home for the rude life of these wild 
regions, with no protection but that of his Divine 
Master, counting the salvation of Moslem and 
Druze equally precious with that of his own 
people. He made his way into el-Leja, staying 
in villages where he could find a home for a 
little, and, when his position grew dangerous, 
passing to others, carrying some little of the 
light of civilization, as well as the evangel. 
Thus, arriving at Dama, he took possession of 
an empty wooden house, put wooden frames 
with glass in the windows, swung a wooden 
door on hinges in the doorway, and arranged 
his scanty furniture within. The village lacked 
good water, so he had an old well cleaned out 
and repaired, and soon it was filled with whole- 
some rain-water. For about a year he went out 
and in among the war-like inhabitants, seeking 
to teach them the way of the Prince of Peace. 
A belief got abroad that he had found treasure 
among the ruins, and had it concealed in the 
house. A conspiracy was formed to kill and 


We found a baitar, or farrier, deftly plying 


These 


Every man, from the sheikh downwards, was 


This ac- 


We had soon further evidence that 
We 


Passing over a little hill in the dim 


Our guards, returning, said 
Asked what 
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‘When, after supper, the sheikh and his fol- 


The Druzes and the main 
Arab tribes in el-Leja are hereditary foes. The 
memory of suffering and loss incurred in old 


them to seek revenge. There is chronic blood- 
feud between them. Some time ago the Druzes 
held only positions near the south-east borders, 
but, waxing bolder, they advanced and took 
Dama, then a town utterly deserted. The posi- 
tion being strong, and the neighboring land 
fruitful, they thought it worth defending. The 
Arabs, unwilling to lose so valuable a prize, 
assembled in force, and, coming down upon 
the isolated occupants of Dama, were, after a 
tough fight, victorious. But the Druzes, while 
they retired, did not relinquish their claim. 
Securing themselves in the fastnesses of the 
south-east, they sent messengers through Jebel 
ed-Druze, to rouse their friends, as the Scottish 
Highlands were roused of old by the fiery cross. 
These doughty warriors, as much at home in 
the turmoil of battle as in the peaceful work of 
field or vineyard, rushed forward in wild joy 
to redress their brother’s wrongs. Before the 
chosen men of the Druze nation the Arab ir- 
regulars could make no serious stand. They 
were defeated, and driven away into the inhos- 
pitable, stony land to the north-west. In the 
morning light, straining our eyes in that direc- 
tion, we thought we could dimly desery their 
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“Having a disposition naturally prone to 
affectionate attachment, I now began, in the 
addition of children, to feel my heart in danger 
of so centering in these gifis, as to fall short of 
occupying in the manner designed, with the 
gift received; and though at seasons I was 
brought in the secret of my heart to make an 
entire surrender to the work I saw that I was 
called to, yet when any little opening presented, 
how did I shrink from the demanded sacrifice, 
and crave to be excused in this thing; so that 
an enlargement was not witnessed for some years, 
though I several times took journeys, and ex- 
perienced holy help to be extended.” 

(To be continued.) 


ete 


From the “ LUTHERAN OBSERVER.” 


Reproof. 


In that threefold injunction of the Apostle 
to his son in the faith, the casual reader may 
probably fail to discriminate justly, even if he 
should happen to think any strict discrimina- 
tion needed, between all its three component 
members. 

A closer and deeper examination must, how- 

ever, make it appear that the distinction is more 
radical in the first case than in the second, so 
that the seeming crevice which separates the 
first from its associated terms or members shall 
widen and deepen as it were into a cavern, be- 
side which the second and the third shall ap- 
pear but as a crevice. For it must be observed 
that the only consideration which lends to the 
verb “reprove” the air of a milder discipline 
than that which attaches to the verb “ rebuke” 
lies in the etymological fact, that while “ rebuke” 
is a term of strictly personal application, the 
“ reproving ” is as strictly a merely intellectual 
process, conveyed in a wholly impersonal term, 
or one involving no personal judgment, and im- 
plying at the most a proving over again, or a 
fresh presentation, of unchangeable principle in 
a timely adaptation to changing circumstances. 
It is social service, contributed from that lofty 
wissionary stand-point of “ Bearing witness un- 
to the truth,” which our Saviour announced as 
the one comprehensive ground or pretext of bis 
coming as a human being into the world. If 
individuals to whom it is offered neglect to make 
the due personal application, they subject them- 
selves to the liability of personal appeal, either 
in the way of rebuke, or in that of exhortation. 
For in a religion of progress which is also a 
religion of the Cross, every such fresh presenta- 
tion of Divine truth must contain some sugges- 
tion either of correction in wrong thinking and 
doing, or of stimulus to right thinking and doing, 
which the professor of that religion can neglect 
only at his own peril. 

“The reproofs of instruction are the way of 
life ;” and these reproofs are nothing more nor 
less than the fresh flowings of that Divine medi- 
atorial word, which is ever increasingly to have 
free course and be glorified,” and by the faithful 
application of which the Christian warrior, young 
or old, will effectually (Ps. cxix: 9) “cleanse 
his way,” and with an ever increasing illumina- 
tion of his own human intelligence, press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.— R.R. 

Auipeineniiginesmeaa 


As spices send forth their most fragrant scents 
when they are most bruised, so are the graces of 
God’s people more sweet and redvlent when they 
are crushed and bruised under the pressure of 
heavy affliction.— Hopkins. 














and we hoped on the way to pass more than one 
ruin which would tell of the ancient glory of el- 
Leja. What a wild solitude it is! Far on every 
hand stretched a veritable land of stone. 
first hour or two of our march no living thing 
was seen. 
hitherto we had seen everywhere, seemed now 
to have deserted us. 
fore us or behind, lay wide fields of volcanic 
rock, black and repulsive, swirled and broken 
into the most fantastic shapes; with here and 
there a deep circular depression, through which 
in the dim past red destruction belched forth, 
now carefully walled round the lip to prevent 
wandering sheep or goat from falling in by 
night. 
as if the dark waters of a great sea, lashed to 
fury by a storm, had been suddenly petrified ; 
as if the fierce lineaments of the tempest, and 
all its horror, had been caught and preserved 
forever in imperishable rock by the hand of a 
mighty sculptor. . 


which, in cooling, had cracked in nearly regular 
lines, and which, broken through in parts, ap- 
peared to rest on a stratum of different char- 
acter, like pieces of cyclopean pavement. Curious 
rounded rocks were occasionally seen by the 
wayside, like gigantic black soap-bubbles, blown 


out, as if burst by escaping vapor; the mass, 


THE FRIEND. 









































From the “SunDAY-SCHOOL TIMES,” 
El-LeJa, or the Land of Argob. 


BY WILLIAM EWING. 


From Zor’a, our course lay north-east by east, 


The 
Even the little ground-lark, which 


Wherever we looked, be- 


The general impression conveyed was 


At times we passed over vast sheets of lava, 


up by the subterranean steam and gases of the 
active volcanic age, often with the side broken 


having cvoled too far to collapse, remained an 
enduring monument of the force that formed 
it. Seanty vegetation peeped from the fissures 
in the rocks, or preserved a precarious existence 
in the scanty soil—sometimes seen in a holiow 
between opposing slopes. In a dreary, water- 
less land, where the cloudless sun, beating down 
on fiery stones, creates heat like that of an oven, 
it were indeed a wonder if anything less hardy 
than the ubiquitous thistle could long hold up 
its head. 

We passed several deserted cities, built of 
the unvarying black stone, and surrounded by 
strong walls. Many of the houses are still per- 
fect, and seem only waiting the return of their 
inhabitants. In one of these towns we found a 
church, built of yellow limestone, now weather- 
blackened, so as to be indistinguishable from 
the dolerite around. It may be about fifty feet 
in length by about thirty feet in breadth, and 
is built in two stories, the roof of the first being 
composed of Java slabs, many of which are still 
in position. A Greek inscription containing the 
name of Julios Maximos probably fixes its date 
about the time of Philip the Arabian. These 
walled towns were doubtless places of considera- 
ble strength in ancient days, and their stone 
gates may once have been secured by bolts and 
bars of brass. But, in the largest of them, not 
more than about four thousand inhabitants 


could ever have been comfortably housed. If 


this is remembered, it may aid towards correct 
impressions of the land taken by the Israelites, 
and of the exploits of the warrior Jair. 

There is not a stream nor a perennial spring 
in all el-Leja. The water-supply of its ancient 
and even of its present sparse population has 
therefore long been a subject of wonder. Near 
one of these towns by the wayside, we saw what 
probably suggests the solution of the mystery. 
This was a large natural cave, the roof partly 








broken through, and underneath a deep hollow 
in the rock, now brimming over with water 
from the winter’s rains. 
next to impossible to pierce that hard rock 
with cisterns numerous and large enough to 
afford refreshment and water for other neces- 
sary purposes to man and beast. The work was 
not required. Nature had provided liberally 
herself. 
the natural reservoirs in which this formation 
abounds. Josephus tells of the caves in Trach- 
onitis, inhabited by robber bands and wild out- 
laws, whose inaccessible retreats secured im- 
munity from punishment. No modern traveller 
has seen these; but this is not strange, for the 
few wko have ventured within the borders of 
el-Leja have not been too curious in examining 
the wilder and more remote parts. The natives, 
however, know them well, and would resort 
thither in times of stress or danger. 
some say that under the rough surface rocks it 
is. nearly all hollow; so that one acquainted 
with the labyrinth could go from one end to 
the other of el-Leja, and never once show his 
head above ground. From all this it is evident 
there is no lack of accommodation for storage 
of water; and, considering the quantity of rain 
which falls in its season, it would be a long 
drought indeed which would exhaust the sup- 
plies. 


It would have been 


This cave may be taken as a type of 


Indeed, 


From this point onward the little openings 


among the rocks grow larger and occur more 
frequently. Our dittle friend, the lark, appears 
again; and the voice of the partridge and the 
whirr of his wings, to right and left, relieve the 
dull monotony. When the traveller has an 
penetrated the rough barriers that surround el- 
Leja, he finds not a little pleasant land within, 
—fertile soil, which, if only freed a little more 
from overlying stones, might support a modern 
population. 
cleared, and the work of these old-world agri- 
culturists remains in gigantic banks of stones 
carefully built along the edges of the patches 


In ancient times it was partl 


they cultivated. 

The hands that laid these courses have been 
cold for ages; the lichens have crept slowly over 
all, adorning the home of multitudinous snakes 
and lizards, now long held by its reptile tenants 
in undisturbed possession. These wise old hus- 
bandmen have had no worthy successors. The 
neighboring rocks that echoed to the sower’s 
eager tread and the reaper’s merry song lie 
under brooding age-long silence, broken only 
by the voice of the wild game, the cry of the 
solitary shepherd, or the bleat of the browsing 
herds. But here, as so often, generous nature 
comes with a fold of her loveliest garment to 
hide the neglect of men. These patches were 
everywhere blushing with fair anemones and 
great ranunculi, which, seen in the distance, 
often appeared like a soft crimson haze, show- 
ing beautifully against the black of surrounding 
lava. The cyclamen, already past on the other 
side of Jordan, still clung to the clefts in the 
rocks, and the most delicate little irises were 
blooming in the interspaces, as if to soften with 
their sweet beauty the harsher aspect of the 
savage wilderness. 

From every higher eminence we could trace, 
near and far away, the outlines of numerous 
ancient towns and villages. Nearly all are ut- 
terly deserted and desolate, haunts of wild beasts 
and birds of night. Here, and in other parts, 
we were deeply impressed with the fact that 
we were travelling through a land of ruins. 
How eloquent are these solitudes with lessons 


of warning for the great world of to-day! It 
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would have been as difficult for the dwellers 
in these towns, and in the magnificent cities 
of the neighboring country, to conceive of the 
“stranger” one day coming from a “far land” 
to walk through their desolate homes, and over 
the wreck of their architectural splendors, as it 
would be for the legislators who sit in West- 
minster to realize Macaulay’s famous vision of 
the New Zealander sitting on the ruins of Lon- 
don Bridge, musing, like the noble Roman 
amid the ruins of Carthage, on the desolation 
around; or for the rulers in the White House 
in Washington to imagine the results of civili- 
zation swept out of their great country by re- 
turning tidesof barbarism. But what has hap- 
pened once may happen on a much grander 
seale again; for is it not the doing of the Al- 
mighty himself, before whom all earthly splen- 
doris but asthe passing reflection of his own sun’s 
light on the broken surface of the water? It is 
but the fulfilment of the wrath denounced by 
the prophet upon the rebellious and disobedient: 
“Tn all your dwelling-places the cities shall be 
laid waste and the high places shall be desolate; 
that * * * * your works may be blotted 
out.” 

Coming near the centre of el-Leja, fresh signs 
of the husbandman’s presence were seen. Fields 
of waving wheat and barley alternated with 
rough knolls, dotted with furze and thorn, while 
scattered oaks and terebinths lent variety to the 
scene. Once, not long ago, large tracts were 
covered by a forest of terebinth; this has now 
almost entirely disappeared, the natives finding 
a ready market for the timber beyond their 
rocky confines, and the branches serving well 
for charcoal. This depletion of the forest is 
greatly to be deplored in a land where trees are 
such a blessing. 

When we came within sight of Dama,—so 
“Damat el-’Alia” is contracted,—crowning a 
little eminence in front, our guide slowed his 
paces hesitated, and finally halted. “There,” 

e said, “is Dama; you can now reach it alone 
—I must return. And nothing could induce 
him to move one step nearer the village. Re- 
ceiving his money, he vanished with marvellous 
rapidity. A horseman, fully armed and well 
mounted, swept down from the gate of the town, 
and, halting at some little distance, surveyed 
our party. His soldierly eye was soon satisfied 
that we were bound on no military exploit, and 
he came forward frankly to bid us welcome. 
For the entertainment of his guests he careered 
around, affording a fine exhibition of horseman- 
ship. He proved to be the son of the sheikhly 
ruler of Dama; so we were already under the 
protecting influence of the Druze inhabitants, 
the sheikh’s guests being the guests of all, among 
the dwellings of all his people. Stalwart, white- 
turbaned Druze warriors came down from the 
roofs, whence they had watched our approach, 
to second the welcome of their chief’s son, and 
accompany us to the sheikh’s house. Thus we 
entered Dama, early in this century the reputed 
capital of el-Leja. It is still the chief of in- 
habited towns, not situated on the borders, but 
now the proud title of capital would be a mis- 
nomer. It is the most central of all towns in 
el-Leja. From its high position it commands a 
wide view, extending almost to the borders in 
oy direction,—a prospect not the less interest- 
ing because seen so seldom by European eyes. 
Enterprising travellers, one or two, may have 
been here in past years; but probably now for 
the first time ladies from the civilized West 
penetrated thus far into the famous land of 
Argob. 


black tents among the hardly less black sur- 
roundings. And since that time, six years ago, 
they have never mustered courage to renew the 
attack. They might, by a supreme effort, dis- 
lodge again the little colony in Dama; but they 
know the terrible vengence that would be taken 
by the bold mountain men. 

One took a jar, and went to fetch water for 
us to drink. Wishing us to have the best and 
coolest, the sheikh called after him, “Bring it 
from the well of the priest.” The name struck me 
as curious at the moment, but knowing how per- 
sistently ancient names cling to particular spots, 
and not thinking it at all likely that a “ priest” 
should be found in a Druze village, I thought 
no more of the matter. Recently, however, I 
heard a story of disinterested self-sacrifice for 
the sake of Christ, which, told of a Syrian, was 
peculiarly refreshing to a missionary’s ear; and 
quite unexpectedly, the sheikh’s words afforded 
valuable confirmation of its truth. The average 
Syrian character is the despair of the missionary. 
Those calling themselves Christians are most dis- 
appointing. What time one hopes to see a spirit 
of self-forgetfulness developing, and a disposition 
to give the best of life and ability to Christ’s 
service, among the strangely varied peoples of 
Syria, he will probably be surprised by a request 
for some personal favor or advancement. There 
are nobleexceptions, of course,and I have known 
some, acquaintance with whom forms a_per- 
manent enrichment of life. It is well to re- 
member, too, conditions in Syria are peculiar. 
Cut up, as the population is, into so many little 
communities, it is the very home of religious 
fanaticism. The mutual repulsions existing in 
these sections are terribly strong, each believing 
itself to be the true and only conservator of 
God’s truth, and all others, in slightly varying 
degrees of blackness, simply children of the 
devil. In such surroundings the feeling grows 
slowly that those who possess the light are 
debtors to all who sit in darkness. They must 
be patiently dealt with ; and the story of the 
priest is a help to patience, as showing of what 
self-devotion the Syrian character is really capa- 
ble. 

I received the story in fragmentary form, but 
so much is clear:—A young priest of the Greek 
Church, a native of Mt. Lebanon—the district 
which has contributed most of the native workers 
in the country had laid on his heart the necessities 
of the great dark land east of Jordan, and in a 
spirit of true Christian heroism, he resolved to 
go forth, single-handed, to the work of evangeli- 
zation. He left the comparative comforts of his 
mountain home for the rude life of these wild 
regions, with no protection but that of his Divine 
Master, counting the salvation of Moslem and 
Druze equally precious with that of his own 
people. He made his way into el-Leja, staying 
in villages where he could find a home for a 
little, and, when his position grew dangerous, 
passing to others, carrying some little of the 
light of civilization, as well as the evangel. 
Thus, arriving at Dama, he took possession of 
an empty wooden house, put wooden frames 
with glass in the windows, swung a wooden 
door on hinges in the doorway, and arranged 
his scanty furniture within. The village lacked 
good water, so he had an old well cleaned out 
and repaired, and soon it was filled with whole- 
some rain-water. For about a year he went out 
and in among the war-like inhabitants, seeking 
to teach them the way of the Prince of Peace. 
A belief got abroad that he had found treasure 
among the ruins, and had it concealed in the 
house. A conspiracy was formed to kill and 


We found a baitar, or farrier, deftly plying 
his hammer at the sheikh’s threshold, ha re. 
the nails which should hold the shoes of the 
village horses in place until another wanderer 
should come to make a new supply. These 
men, and occasionally the makers of the red 
shoes and the flimsy long boots worn by the 
Arab, are often met in the remotest parts, mak- 
ing long journeys even into the unkindly desert 
in search of livelihood for wife and little ones, 
left far behind, in the shelter of their native 
towns. 

Every man, from the sheikh downwards, was 
a walking armory. Rifle and sword might be laid 
aside on entering the house, but the girdle con- 
tained pistols and daggers enough to render each 
man formidable still. The town is an outpost of 
the Druzes, taken by the strong hand, and to be 
maintained against the Arabs only by constant 
watchfulness and readiness to fight. This ac- 
counts for the scrutiny we underwent on our 
approach. We had soon further evidence that 
these instruments of death are not carried for 
mere ornament. Two villagers accompanied 
some of us who went to shoot partridges. We 
were strictly warned to be home by sunset, but 
we were yet far off when the shadows began to 
thicken. Passing over a little hill in the dim 
twilight, we saw a solitary figure gliding swiftly 
along the bottom of the little valley below. 
Our two companions unslung their rifles, and, 
with far-echoing alarum, dashed down the hill 
in full career upon the stranger. There was no 
mistaking their purpose. We stood with strange 
forebodings of evil to follow which we were 
powerless to prevent. The dark figure halted on 
hearing the shouts of his pursuers, turned, and 
approached them. To our infinite relief, they 
parted peacefully. Our guards, returning, said 
he belonged to a friendly tribe. Asked what 
would have happened, had it been otherwise, 
they replied at once, “He should have died as 
a spy.” 
When, after supper, the sheikh and his fol- 
lowers gathered for conversation, it was inevita- 
ble that with such warlike spirits martial sub- 
jects should be discussed. We were interested 
in the sheikh’s narration of some of the recent 
history of el-Leja. The Druzes and the main 
Arab tribes in el-Leja are hereditary foes. The 
memory of suffering and loss incurred in old 
strifes, rankles in their bosoms, ever urging 
them to seek revenge. There is chronic blood- 
feud between them. Some time ago the Druzes 
held only positions near the south-east borders, 
but, waxing bolder, they advanced and took 
Dama, then a town utterly deserted. The posi- 
tion being strong, and the neighboring land 
fruitful, they thought it worth defending. The 
Arabs, unwilling to lose so valuable a prize, 
assembled in force, and, coming down upon 
the isolated occupants of Dama, were, after a 
tough fight, victorious. But the Druzes, while 
they retired, did not relinquish their claim. 
Securing themselves in the fastnesses of the 
south-east, they sent messengers through Jebel 
ed-Druze, to rouse their friends, as the Scottish 
Highlands were roused of old by the fiery cross. 
These doughty warriors, as much at home in 
the turmoil of battle as in the peaceful work of 
field or vineyard, rushed forward in wild joy 
to redress their brother’s wrongs. Before the 
chosen men of the Druze nation the Arab ir- 
regulars could make no serious stand. They 
were defeated, and driven away into the inhos- 
pitable, stony land to the north-west. In the 
morning light, straining our eyes in that direc- 
tion, we thought we could dimly desery their 
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plunder him. He got news of the fact, and, 
seeing that his life was no longer safe, he was 
fain to move to another village, leaving a well 
of clear, cold water to preserve his memory, 
and, let us hope, also in some hearts a light 
that will lead to the Fountain of living waters. 
Exactly where he is now, I do not know, but I 
believe he is still in the district. ‘“ Persecuted 
in one city, he flees unto another.” 

After some hours’ riding from Dama to the 
south-east, we approached the border of el-Leja. 
The path before us darkened again, and we en- 
tered the most forbidding tract of country we 
had yet seen. Scorched and blackened by the 
elemental fires, the volcanic rocks towered high 
in great, irregular masses, or stretched out in 
stone-strewn levels, rent and torn in every di- 
rection into wide chasms, whose horrid, jagged 
lips seemed yawning to devour us, while black 
mounds rose around, like the remains of long- 
extinguished, huge bonfires. This was the scene 
of Ibraham Pasha’s signal defeat. It is a natural 
fortress, which a few resolute spirits might easily 
defend. Indeed, until one has seen this part, he 
cannot realize how fully the district justifies its 
name—el-Leja (“ retreat” or “ refuge.”) 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Plain Dress of a Friend. 


Those who are using their positions and in- 
fluence to remove the restraint which the plain 
garb of a Friend has until recently exercised 
on both younger and older, are opening more 
widely the avenues which lead away from com- 
parative innocence and safety, and incurring a 
fearful responsibility of being instrumental in 
betraying them into a refusal to wear the yoke 
of Christ. 

Where the plain dress of a Friend is rejected 
by members holding influential stations in the 
Society, supposing that they themselves do not 
change with every fashion, which they are likely 
to do, it is vain to expect moderation in dress 
among those who look up to them for examples. 
To believe that the change from the plain dress 
is sanctioned by the Head of the Church, is to 
discredit the experience or the truthfulness of 
the faithful members of the Society, from its 
rise to the present day; for we venture to say 
that of all such, of whose lives and conversa- 
tion records have been preserved, not one can 
be cited who did not show by his garb that 
he was vot ashamed to be recognized as a 
Friend. On the contrary, those records teem 
with expressions of religious exercise such were 
brought under, that the members should not 
depart from the dress which marked to what 
Society they belonged. How many who had 
been accustomed to wear the form of the world, 
whether educated in the Society or not, found 
they could make little or no progress in re- 
ligious life, nor obtain peace of mind, until they 
were made willing, by the convictions and teach- 
ing of Divine Grace, to put on the apparel of a 
Friend. Can we then believe that this same 
Grace would instruct any among us to go back 
to that which so many sueceeding generations 
before us have been obliged by it to come out 
of ?—Selected. 





In an editorial letter in The Dawn Josephine 
E. Butler says:—‘“ There is a temptation in 
these days to become too busy, and submit to be 
overburdened with work. Half-an-hour in the 
presence of God, sitting silent and receptive, is 
often more fruitful for the promotion of public 
justice than a whole day of ceaseless activity !” 


THE FRIEND. 


TO OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Among the thousands who with hail and cheer 
Will welcome thy new year, 

How few of all have passed, as thou and I, 
So many milestones by ! 


We have grown old together; we have seen, 
Our youth and age between, 

Two generations leave us, and to-day 
We with the third hold way. 


Loving and loved. If thought must backward run 
To those who, one by one, 

In the great silence and the dark beyond 
Vanished with farewells fond, 


Unseen, not lost, our grateful memories still 
Their vacant places fill, 

And with the full-voiced greeting of new friends 
A tenderer whisper blends. 


Linked close in a pathetic brotherhood 
Of mingled ill and good, 

Of joy and grief, of grandeur and of shame, 
For pity more than blame,— 


The gift is thine the weary world to make 
More cheerful for thy sake, 

Soothing the ears its Miserere pains, 
With the old Hellenic strains. 


Lighting the sullen face of discontent 
With smiles for blessings sent. 

Enough of selfish wailing has been had, 
Thank God! for notes more glad, 


Life indeed is no holiday: therein 
Are want and woe and sin, 

Death and its nameless fears, and over all 
Our pitying tears must fall. 


Thy hand, old friend! the services of our days, 
In differing moods and ways, 

May prove to those who follow in our train 
Not valueless nor vain. 


Far off, and faint as echoes of a dream, 
The songs of boyhood seem ; 

Yet on our autumn boughs, unflown with spring, 
The evening thrushes sing. 


The hour draws near, howe’er delayed and late, 
When at the Eternal Gate 

We leave the words and works we call our own, 
And lift void hands alone, 


For love to fill. Our nakedness of soul 
Brings to that Gate no toll: 

Giftless we come to Him, who all things gives, 
And live because He lives. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier, in Atlantic Monthly. 





HOLD THE TRAIN. 


“ Madam, we miss the train at B——.” 
“But can’t you make it, sir?” she gasped, 
“Tmpossible, it leaves at three, 
And we are due, a quarter past.” 
“Ts there no way? Oh, tell me, then, 
Are you a Christian?” “I am not.” 
* And are there none among the men 
Who run the train?’ ‘“ No—I forgot— 
I think the fellow over here, 
Oiling the engine, claims to be.” 
She threw upon the engineer 
A fair face, white with agony. 


“ Are you aChristian?” “ Yes, I am.” 
“Then, O sir won’t you pray with me, 
All the long way, that God will stay, 
That God will hold the train at B—— ?” 
“?T will do no good ; it’s due at three, 
And”—* Yes, but God can hold the train ; 
My dying child is calling me, - 
And I must see her face again ; 
Oh, won’t you pray?” “I will,” a nod 
Emphatic, as he takes his place. 
When Christians grasp the arm of God, 
They grasp the power that rules the rod. 


Out from the station swept the train 
On time, swept past wood and lea; 
The engineer, with cheeks aflame, 
Prayed, ‘‘O Lord, hold the train at B——.” 
Then flung the throttles wide, and like 
Some giant monster of the plain, 
With panting side and mighty strides, 
Past hill and valley swept the train. 





A half, a minute, two are gained ; 
Along those burnished lines of steel 
His glances leap, each nerve is strained, 
And still he prays with fervent zeal. 
Heart, hand, and brain, with one accord, 
Work while his prayer ascends to heaven— 
“ Just hold the train eight minutes, Lord, 
And Dil make up the other seven.” 


With rush and roar through meadow lands, 
Past cottage home and green hillsides, 
The panting thing obeys his hands, 
And speeds along with giant strides. 
* * * * 


They say an accident delayed 
The train a little while; but He 
Who listened while his children prayed, 
In answer, held the train at B——. 
—From “ New Orleans Picayune.” 





[A Friend suggests that it would be a suit- 
able time to publish in THE FRIEND, the fol- 
lowing letter, written one hundred and one years 
ago by Richard Shackleton, on the occasion of 
a revision of the Queries, by London Yearly 
Meeting.— Eb. ] 


From R. SHACKLETON TO His WIFE. 


“ Lonpon, 12th of Fifth Month, 1791. 

* *  TLast afternoon I attended an- 
other sitting of the Committee on the Queries. 
It is a very difficult job to get on with; there 
is so much critical accuracy about choice of 
words. I had to rub up my old Greek, and to 
give my interpretation of a word, in the origi- 
nal language of the New Testament. However, 
I felt the power, which gathered us to be a peo- 
ple, near, as they were framing and fashioning 
patterns for the discipline of the church; and 
I bowed in humility and thankfulness to the 
Power, and travailed for a blessing, on the en- 
deavors used for the preservation and strength- 
ening of that which yet remains of glory and 
excellence amongst us. My cry also was, and 
is, for wisdom, that I may be instructed to be 
have myself aright in the house of God; and 
if I meddle at all, that it may be with clean 
hands and a wise heart. There is too much of 
the mere natural and superficial amongst us: 
there is want of going deeper down than many 
do. These things, the propagation and promo- 
tion of vital Christianity, are solemn, awful and 
ponderous. Who is sufficient for them? Not 
the wise and learned in the wisdom of this 
world; not the rich and great in earthly pos 
sessions and rank ; not the prudent and crafty 
in human policy; but those whose sufficiency 
is of and from the Lord Almighty, who have 
no confidence in that part of themselves which 
appertains to the flesh; who are as willing to 
be nothing as anything, and who seek not them- 
selves nor their own honor, but the honor which 
cometh from God only. And such, I am per- 
suaded, are still mercifully preserved. * * 
It is not in the power of our nature to acquire 
the knowledge of the truth; it is not in us to 
retain it in our experience; but we may very 
easily and readily, as in a moment, dissipate, 
squander it away, and lose it forever. Yea, 
while we preach to others, while we handle the 
law and support the testimony, we may, with- 
out watchfulness and religious fear, become cast 
away from Divine favor, and die to any sensa- 
tions of good, or capacity to do good. So let 
us fear as well as love, and be sure to take heed 
to ourselves first, then to the flock, the sheep, 
and lambs of Christ, if indeed we feel that we 
are appointed by the Chief Shepherd to take 
any oversight thereof. 


“RS.” 
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high and steep hills that border the Ohio For “THE FRIEND.” | was pleased to have mercy upon me, and now] - 
River. The character of these hills and of the Progress. feel peace of mind, and believe I shall find a ap} 
valleys that lie between them show that an-| While advanced steps in practical Christi- | Testing place.” He said to the friend who had ruil 
ciently the country west of the Allegheny| anity fail to be discovered, arts and sciences called to see him, “ We shall soon separate, but peo 
Mountains, and reaching far into the State of | ..om to be making rapid strides toward perfec- I hope that we may meet again in the kingdom ‘The 
Ohio, was an extensive plain underlaid with a| tion, Is it not strange that attachments to earth | Of heaven.” Then directing his attention toa the 
series of rocks lying in nearly horizontal layers, | should gain pre-eminence beyond the propor- | Young woman who was a member of the Society shel 
and that in the lapse of ages the Ohio River | tionate value of things? And yet so it is, and of Friends, said, “1 have said much to my be- turi 
had cut through these a channel for its waters | why is it so? Is it not because “strait is the loved wife in regard to her putting on a plain wat 
several hundred feet in depth, and formed the gate and narrow is the way that leads to Life” dress and using the plain simple language, and yau 
valley in which it flows; and that into this val- |" while in the broad way there is room enough those testimonies that Friends feel concerned to gue 
ley the surplus waters of the adjacent districts | fo; every kind of merchandise that earth’s pil- bear, and as she has a talent to improve, I have the 
had found their way,washing out numerous chan- | grims may choose to take along with them? | 20W thought that she now might become useful was 
nels which now intersect the country, and make | Phe difference is between narrow and broad. | in society, and my desire is that thee may so far butt 
the borders of the Ohio a succession of steep | That which is sensual finds no place in the nar- follow her example as she follows Christ. Do app 
hills ; hills formed out of the plain by remov-| row way, while the true seekers after truth find | 2°t be ashamed to put on a plain dress and use the 
ing the earth and rocks which at one time filled | no delights when entering the wide gate. But the plain language at all times and to all per thot 
the valleys—hills of denudation, as geologists | as they repent and turn about and enter the | 8008. Do be wiser than I have been, for I have A 
term them. strait gate, it is found there is room enough trampled on those things. Then turning to a of I 
A day or so before Jeaving home, two serious | for rational gratifications. young Friend who was a physician, said, “I am oa 
railroad collisions, accompanied with loss of life] There are many enticements to the broad | Very sorry thou hast learned to be a doctor, it the 
had occurred, which naturally led one who was way, but they are all of a deceiving character, will be likely to draw away thy mind from best re 
cooped up in the berth of a sleeping car to re-| promising to give enjoyment to the rational things; studying physic has been a hurt to ens 
flect on his helpless condition, if an accident | mind—but never, never fulfil a promise. Is the | @¢- But seek first the kingdom of heaven and an 
should occur. Through the kindness of Him] matter duly considered when bartering with | the righteousness thereof, and all other things aes 
who watches over all his works, our journey was | eternal life on the same level as though of equal will be added unto thee.” Put on a plain dress wail 
made safely, although through the length of the | worth with the things of time and sense ? and use the plain language of Scripture to all ae 
trains our progress was slow. The late meeting] Why shun the cross? Without it none can | Persons and no mister. Be frequent in the at fore 
of the Grand Army of the Republic at Wash- | p,. the disciples of the blessed Jesus. Who can tendance of Friends’ Meetings, and thy reputa- fina 
ington had caused so much travel to and from} ascend the Ladder of Faith and know of the| tion will be none the less, and thy purse will the 
that point, that the railroads leading to it were companionship of angels without first making | !@V€T weigh a grain the lighter. v 
greatly taxed. The officers on our train said | choice of the good, the just, the right and the : : one 
a ma cia nah Ohio wor pe — true? Whoever makes this wise choice is found Natural History, Science, ete. tor 
ad put on ov extra trains, and had moved | ascending the Hill of Zion that leads to the : .  . 
150,000 persons on that occasion. We cannot ee God. Every step is seen to mount | , Fifth ae of = a. had a “a — 
wonder that those who had been fellow soldiers | t,o rugged path upward and onward until the “th f a il Pp tellit upiter was "hich a 
in the war should feel much interest in such a| gna] song of triumph is perfected. Glory to ae ne ar a - wy a oe ae Ay lew 
reunion, but when we consider the enormous | God and the Lamb aie ae ee ee ee a witl 
teesiend im this colebration. and etill . : sd istances from the planet and time of revolution ' 

ee ee : ; : P. R. Grrrorp. | had been calculated from the observations made It. 
more its tendency to blind the mental eyesight! pp oy;pence, Tenth Month, 1892 rn : ly. s EB 8 
to the evils and wickedness, necessarily connect- — , ea by > ann cae — amiate ys sth st ar = 

ed with military operations, its effect should be to nian Nemasiieiiiiniant nard was watching the heavens with the great in 
duce feelings of sadness rather than of re-|q : naan , | telescope of the Lick Observatory from the 6 
er gs . ant Some ACCOUNT OF THE LAST SICKNESS OF Dr. f Mt. Hamilton. he d d at 1 

‘ ‘hris summit of Mt. Hamilton, he detected a tiny 
Joicing in the minds of thoughtful Christians. Reumeed Wane, tann on Gaueweie Mem n » ihe dela aiaaed ae Suni the 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad follows up a Ce ee of light c ea folowing the penet cums 00 it 
the valley of the Potomac River to the foot of} A few expressions of Bennett Wing, dropped ter, and near its third ane Le cea bird 
the Allegheny Mountains, the top of which it | from his lips a few days previous to his de yar- began measuring Its distance rom - third gat- I 
reaches near Altamont station. Then it passes|ture. His decease was on the 9th of Eighth ellite and angular positions with respect to it. 


But it soon disappeared in the glare of Jupiter. of tl 


Month, 1842. : ‘ ’ h 
From the fact that it was not left behind by the | 


for many miles over the gently undulating sur- : : 5 
A friend having called to see him, he ex- 


face of the summit, mostly free from timber and 



























richly clothed with grass. Here the Railroad | pressed as follows: “I am glad thou hast called | the planet, in its motion through the heavens, a 
Company have built extensive boarding houses | to see me. I am very low and weak. [ am fast | a8 would have been the case if it had a This 
for the accommodation of summer guests. One | passing away. I think death has already seized fixed tar, he was convinced that it was one ¢ bird 
soon notices that the streams of water which | the extremities. I feel the cold chill. When I | Jupiter’sattendants. The following night, shortly vent 
form on this plateau are flowing westward, and | was first attacked I apprehended this would be before midnight, the satellite was discovered 7 


coming out from behind the planet. It receded —B 
to a distance of about 36”, when it became 0 
stationary, then approached the planet and was com 
lost in its glow. end 





my last illness, and had I been taken away sud- 
denly three weeks ago, where should I have 
been? I should have had no ground of hope. 
Some time before my illness, I clearly saw that 


that he has passed the dividing line which sepa- 
rates the waters that enter the Atlantic Ocean 
through Chesapeake Bay, from those which de- 
scend the Ohio and Mississippi into the Gulf of 



































Mexico. As parts of the plateau are quite level | my course of life was inconsistent with the Truth, _ Prof. ee the size of this newly ;  faeu 
and swampy, it is very possible that there may | and especially my deviation in dress and ad- discovered mem wet oe - a hinks j Proc 
be spots in it where a single step may change | dress. I sometimes thought that I should take than one hundred miles in diameter—and think on | 
the tourist from one water shed to the other!|up the cross, but it was not attended to. My | that it revolves around Jupiter about twice m had 
How typical does this seem of human life. Two deviations in regard to dress and address and | twenty-four hours. From its small size and ful the | 
persons may stand as it were on the same plane, disregard to those testimonies that our an- | ness to the large planet, only the most powerfu leay 
and start together in life. But one may in-| cient Friends found themselves called to bear, telescopes will show it. all 
cline in one direction, and yielding to the temp- have caused me much sorrow and anguish of| <A Remarkable Banquet.—“ I have eaten apples = 
tations of the Evil One, may go on from bad heart in the forepart of my illness. that ripened more than 1800 years ago, b rt 


made from wheat grown before the children of they 
Israel passed through the Red Sea, spread it § Mai 
with butter that was made when Elizabeth was and 
Queen of England, and washed down the re and 


I should have been willing to have given my 
life in sacrifice if I could have felt easy on ac- 
count of my deviations. I have had a great 
work to do in a little time, a short time to pre- 


to worse, until they become far separated, physi- 
cally, morally and spiritually. W. 
(To be continued.) 





































What alcohol is to the physical man, that | pare for death, but I have labored night and | past with wine that was old when Columbus § %&m 
ritualism is to the spiritual nature, a delusive | day; I have cried unto the Lord, and in his| was playing barefoot with the boys of Genoa,” § evid 
power that begins by unhealthy though fascin- | loving kindness and tender mercy He has been | is the remarkable statement made by a writet BH Bot 
ating and bewildering excitement, and ends in | pleased to hear my ery. On seeing the unpre-| in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. “The remark T 
fatal stupor, more or less intense in proportion | pared state T was in to leave the world, I east | ble‘ spread’ was given by an antiquarian na runn 


to the degree in which it is indulged. myself into the arms of a merciful God, and He | Geobel, in the city of Brussels, in 1871. 
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apples were from an earthen jar taken from the 
ruins of Pompeii, that buried city to whose 

ple we owe our knowledge of canning fruit. 
‘The wheat was taken from a chamber in one of 
the smaller pyramids, the butter from a stone 
shelf in an old well in Scotland, where for cen- 
turies it had lain in an earthen crock in icy 
water, and the wine was recovered from an old 
yault in the city of Corinth. There were six 
guests at the table, and each had a mouthful of 
the bread and a teaspoonful of the wine, but 
was permitted to help himself liberally to the 
butter, there being several pounds of it. The 
apple jar held about two-thirds of a gallon, and 
the fruit was as sweet and the flavor as fine as 
though put up yesterday.”—Selected. 


A Cat and Wrens.—In the nountain districts 
of Pennsylvania two wrens had built their nest 
under the eaves of an old farm house, and there 
they reared a small and interesting family. 
Among the attachés of the farmer’s household 
was a white cat, and when the wrens became so 
tame that they used to hop around the piazza 
in search of bread crumbs the cat would lie in 
wait for them, and several times came within an 
ace of catching the adult birds. When the 
farmer noticed this he kicked the cat, and she 
finally learned that it was dangerous to fool with 
the wrens. 

When the baby wrens grew larger, one of them 
one day fell out of the nest, and being too weak 
to run and unable to fly, lay helpless on the 
grass. ‘The cat saw the accident and ran rapidly 
to seize the bird, but, seeming to remember the 
lesson taught her, when she reached the help- 
less little thing, she only touched it daintily 
with her paw and then lay down and watched 
it. Presently there came a black and yellow 
garden snake toward the fluttering birdling. The 
eat was dozing and was awakened by the flutter- 
ing of the bird. Instantly she rose and struck 
at the reptile with her paw. This was an enemy 
the snake did not appreciate, but it was hungry, 
so it darted forward and attempted to sieze the 
bird under the very shelter of the cat’s head. 

Like a flash the cat seized the snake just back 
of the head and killed it with one bite. When 
the farmer happened along in the afternoon he 
found the cat crouching in the grass sheltering 
the bird, and ten feet away was the dead snake. 
This made it clear that the cat had carried the 
bird away from the snake, and the young ad- 
venturer was soon restored to its anxious parents. 
—Brandon Bucksaw. 


Can Horses Talk.—That cattle and horses can 
communicate intelligence to each other, and are 
endowed with a certain amount of reasoning 
faculty, the following facts are pretty conclusive 
proof: I once purchased a station in Australia 
on which a large number of cattle and horses 
had gone wild. To get the cattle in I fenced 
the permanent water (a distance of twenty miles) 
leaving traps at intervals. At first this answered 
all right, but soon the cattle became exceedingly 
cautious about entering the trap, waiting outside 

r two or three nights before going in, and, if 
they could smell a man or his tracks, not going 
in at all. A mob would come to the trap gate, 
and one would go in and drink and come out, 
and then another would come out and do the 
same, and so on till all had watered. They had 
evidently arrived at the conclusion that I would 
hot catch one and frighten all the others away. 

To get in the wild horses, 600 of which were 
runping on a large plain (about 20,000 acres, I 
erected a stock yard with a gradually widening 

in a hollow where it could not easily be 















































seen, and by stationing horsemen at intervals 
on the plain, galloped the wild horses in. My 
first hunt (which lasted for some days) was suc- 
cessful, the wild horses heading toward the 
mouth of the lane without much difficulty, but 
of course some escaped by charging back at the 
stock yard gate and in other ways. My second 
hunt, about a month later, was a failure ; every 
mob of horses on the plain seemed to know 
where the yard was, and would not head that 
way. This seems to show that the horses that 
escaped from the first hunt told all the others 
where the stock-yard was. 





Items. 


Sac and Fox Indians.—From the Report to Gov- 
ernment of the United States Agent and other 
sources, we glean that considerable improvement 
is to be observed in the condition of the Iowa In- 
dians. Although classed together for its own con- 
venience by the United States authorities, yet the 
Sac Indians live exclusively in the Indian Terri- 
tory, and the Fox Indians on the lands they own 
in lowa. Their number is reported to be 392, of 
whom 102 are between the ages of six and sixteen. 
Although a school is kept up among them, and the 
improvement of the scholars is good yet compara- 
tively few of the children attend it. Hopes are 
entertained that the visits of the women members 
of the committee of Ohio Yearly Meeting will much 
promote the attention to education among them; 
for they can influence the Indians of their own sex 
—and the Indian women practically control the 
the action of the tribe. 

Formerly these Indians had winter-houses made 
of the cat-tail reeds and plastered so as to be tight 
—and summer-houses more open to the air—but 
the number of houses built of lumber has largely 
increased. The yards about them are kept scrupu- 
lously clean. One curious fact was stated by Thomas 
C. Battey, author of A Quaker among the Indians, 
and confirmed by another Friend, who had been 
much among them, that many of the Indians who 
had never been to school were able to write in the 
Indian language, using the English script—and 
that they did write many letters. How they ac- 
_— this art they could never find out, as the In- 
ians would reply to no questions respecting it. 


Seventh-day Adventists.—Several men of this per- 
suasion were imprisoned and fined in Tennessee 
during the past summer, for the violation of a 
statute prohibiting the exercise of the ordinary 
avocations of life on the First-day of the week. 
These people observe the Seventh-day of the week 
as a day of rest. instead of the First-day. It is not 
probable that the law was meant to cover such 
cases—and if the sufferers are faithful to their con- 
victions, and patiently suffer the unjust penalties 
fastened upon-shem, it is probable that the sympa- 
thies of their fellow-citizens will compel such a 
change in the wording of the law, as will relieve 
them of the hard usage to which they have been 
exposed. 


An American Friend on the New Quaker Methods. 
—“I do not think that the difficulty in reference 
to pastors arises so much from assisting a minister 
who feels a concern about settling in a small meet- 
ing, as that may be adjusted within apostolic limi- 
tations; but in this country, especially in Iowa 
Yearly Meeting (and to a very considerable extent 
elsewhere), the attempt to put,—in some instances 
without the wish of many of the members,—a pastor 
over old settled meetings, has resulted in totally 
changing the organization of the church ; and creates 
a headship in each meeting, which I esteem quite 
contrary to the apostolic ideal, and certainly very 
contrary to the views of our early Friends. It has 
transformed the whole church in Iowa into a bod 
simply like the other protestant churches around, 
and to a great extent done away with many of our 
distinguishing views. Very little silence, if any, 
is allowed in the meetings, and it is looked upon 
as burdensome. 

“The whole system of the creation of ministers 
is also undergoing a change, and instead of grow- 


ing up by the exercise of their gift, the youn 
men and women now feel called to be educated — 
trained for the work. How far this can be done 
within Quaker limits, is, of course, undeveloped ; 
but to me it looks as if the Society is undergoing 
so great a change as to make it an entirely different 
body from what it has been heretofore.” — British 
Friend. 


—_——$3 $$$ 


WE are made more unhappy by the ills we 
fear than by those we suffer. 
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We have been favored with the perusal of two 
letters written to a mutual friend by one who is 
a minister in the Larger Body, Kansas Yearly 
Meeting, but who does not unite with some of 
the doctrines and practices which have spread 
within its borders of latter time. We take from 
them the following extracts, both because they 
throw some light on the practical workings of 
the system of paid pastorates in discouraging the 
practice of ministers (which has prevailed among 
us from our first existence as a Society) of visit- 
ing from meeting to meeting as they were led 
by the Spirit of Christ ; and also because of the 
remarks they contain in harmony with the sen- 
timents of a Friend in another part of the land, 
as published in our editorial columns of week 
before last. After speaking in terms of com- 
mendation of the article in THe Frrenp of 
Eighth Month 27th, entitled “Inward Revela- 
tion the Primary Rule,” the letters say: 

“Tt is very evident that the teaching we have 
had is not going to stand the test. The ministry 
has largely ceased to travel abroad. The home 
ministry is much discouraged. That part of 
the ministry that wants pay wont come without 
it, and the meetings do not seem disposed to 
raise a sufficient amount to bring them. Friv- 
olous excuses keep members at home from meet- 
ings, especially monthly and week-day meetings ; 
and many take less interest when there than in 
the past. Has not the time come (predicted 
years ago) when a true Friends’ minister would 
be in demand? J. E. Rhoads’ experience on 
the Pacific coust will be, I believe, the experi- 
ence of many, if the ministers would take up 
their cross and go out in the work at their Lord’s 
call. It is true they would, as he did, meet with 
many trying meetings, but would it not be a 
good chance to reprove, rebuke, exhort, &c. ?” 

“To me the saddest thing in our condition is 
that the conservative Friends make so little ef- 
fort to keep together, and work hand to hand 
to build up the cause for which our fathers suf- 
fered. I believe there is but one way to save 
the Society, and that is by teaching sound truth 
and exposing the unsound ; and when the sound 
ministry will give themselves wholly to the Lord 
for this work He will lead them to victory. May 
the Lord hasten the day when the ministers shall 
put on their whole armor and bare their breasts 
to the storm!” 

The larger and wealthier congregations, which 
can afford to pay large salaries, naturally draw 
to themselves those pastors who have the most 
reputation for eloquence and ability—while the 
smaller and poorer meetings are forced to con- 
tent themselves with an inferior class of preach- 
ers. But it may be doubted whether the rich 
meetings gain anything, in a spiritual sense, by 
this working of the system. The very essence of 
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eee is the interposition of some mortal 
etween the soul and its Creator; and the more 
the preacher is looked up to and admired, the 
more danger there is of the people coming to 
depend on him for spiritual light and help. 

When we consider these effects of the system 
of paid pastorates (the hireling ministry of old- 
time Friends) and further its tendency to pre- 
vent the development of spiritual gifts in the 
congregations, and remember the declaration of 
our Saviour, “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” may we not reasonably conclude that the 
whole thing comes from an evil root—that it is 
one of the devices of the Enemy of man to lead 
away from the Truth and to bring our members 
back into practices which George Fox and his 
fellow-laborers unqualifiedly rejected and testi- 
fied against? 


We have received some comments on the pro- 
ceedings of the new Yearly Meeting held at 
Wilmington, Ohio, but as we have not been 
furnished with a narrative of its proceedings we 
do not think best to publish them. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—Caroline Scott Harrison, wife of 
President Harrison, died in Washington, on the morn- 
ing of the 25th inst., at 1.40 o’clock. 

A decision of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at St. Paul, upon a case involving the Inter-State 
Commerce law, declares that through lines are not 
local lines, nor through tariffs local tariffs, within the 
provisions of the Inter-State Commerce law. 

The Cherokee Commission has reached an agree- 
ment with the Comanche Kiowas and Apache tribes, 
by which the Indians will accept allotments in sever- 
alty and relinquish the rest of the reservation for 
settlement. For this surrender the Government is to 
pay $2,000,000. The land lies between the Washita 
and Red rivers, in the southwestern corner of the In- 
dian Territory, and embraces nearly 3,000,000 acres. 

It was estimated that 75,000 persons took part in 
the civic parade in Chicago, on the 20th inst., and that 
the spectators numbered over a million. The proces- 
sion was reviewed by Vice-President Morton. 

The World’s Fair Buildings in Chicago were dedi- 
cated on the 2lst inst. Preceding the ceremonies in 
the Manufacturers Building was a military parade. 
The notable guests were escorted to the Park by 
United States troops. In the building they were 
greeted by an audience of over one hundred thousand 
persons. - Only those in the immediate vicinity of the 
platform could hear the speakers. The buildings 
were dedicated by Vice-President Morton. The dedi- 
catory oration was delivered by Henry Watterson, 
and the Columbian oration by Chauncey M. Depew. 
Addresses were made by Exposition officials and pray- 
ers were made by Bishop Fowler and Cardinal Gibbons. 

The introduction of reindeer into Alaska has been 
successfully accomplished, the Captain of the revenue 
cutter reports. He secured 177 animals in Northeast- 
ern Siberia, and safely transported them to port Clar- 
ence, where quarters were provided, and the animals 
were thriving. They are to be used as a means of 
communication with the stations and missions along 
the Yukon River during the winter. 

The Lutheran Synod of Kansas, now in session at 
Kansas City, has adopted an address urging the people 
of the State to oppose, at the coming election, candi- 
dates who favor the resubmission to a vote of the 
people of the prohibitory amendment. 

Valuable deposits of talcose silica carrying a large 
percentage of corundum are said to have been discov- 
ered in Colorado. 

In the Lebanon and Schuylkill Valleys in this State 
general alarm is felt owing to drought, water scarcity 
and mountain fires. In the country districts hundreds 
of wells are dry in every township, and farmers have 
to go great distances for the water. The fields which 
were plowed and sown a month ago are baked hard 
anddry. The once productive fields seem to be cov- 
ered with nothing but barren dust, and in many in- 
stances the seed sown early has refused to develop, 
while farmers are plowing them over again. Thelow 
condition of the Schuylkill is explained by the fact 

hat all the streams which empty inio it have dwin- 
dled away mere into rivulets. 














Extensive forest fires are doing great damage in the 
mountainous parts of the State, and the drouth is 
general. 

A despatch from Indianapolis of the 20th inst., 
states that on that day the Conference of the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends devoted its time to the discussion 
of the pastoral system, which, although practically in 
vogue in the Society almost everywhere, had never 
been formally recognized or authorized. After a full 
discussion the following declaration was adopted, and 
will be sent out toall the Yearly Meetings represented 
as thesense of this General Conference: 

“This Conference desires to urge upon ‘Friends 
everywhere the importance of the diligent exercise of 
the various spiritual gifts bestowed by the Master, es- 
pecially those of the ministry of the word and of the 
pastoral care of the flocks of God. In connection with 
these services the Church is reminded of its duty in 
making such provisions as may be necessary for the 
support of those who give their time to the work, so 
that the Gospel may not be hindered or the shepherd- 
ing of the flock impaired by the want of pecuniary 
means. 

‘At the time that we strongly commend a proper 
pastoral system, we desire that Friends will be care- 
ful to see that it is not abused by the assumption of 
undue authority on the part of the Pastors, by their 
standing in the way of any service the Lord may lay 
upon others, or by leading the members of the flock to 
look to and depend upon human agency instead of the 
Divine Shepherd and Bishop of our souls himself. 
We believe that the faithful exercise of pastoral care 
is an important agency in the Master’s hand in es- 
tablishing and building up the membership of the 
Church.” 

The adoption of this declaration was almost unani- 
mous, the delegates from Baltimore and a few from 
North Carolina dissenting. 

There were 403 deaths in this city last week, being 
13 more than the previous week, and 4 less than the 
corresponding week last year. Ofthe whole number, 
221 were males and 182 were females; 52 died of con- 
sumption; 38 of diphtheria; 36 of diseases of the 
heart; 22 of marasmus; 21 of pneumonia; 14 of apo- 
plexy; 14 of Bright’s disease; 14 of casnalties; 14 
of cancer ; 13 of inanition; 11 of typhoid fever and 11 
of inflammation of the brain. 

Markets, &c.U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 1144 a 115}: 
currency, 6’s, 107 a 117. 

Corton advanced }c. in sympathy with the recent 
rise in New York, but the market was quiet on a basis 
of 8}c. for middling uplands. 

Freep.—Winter bran, $15.00 a $16.00 per ton. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.75; No. 2 winter family, $2.75 a $3.25; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.50 a $3.85 ; Western 
winter, clear, $3.40 a $3.75; do. do., straight, $3.75 a 
$4.10; winter patent, $4.10 a $4.40; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.25 a $3.75 ; do., straight, $3.75 a $4.25; do., patent 
$4.35 a $4.60 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
is quiet and steady at $3.65 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. Buckwheat flour is dull and barely steady. 
We quote new at $1.90 a $2 per 100 pounds. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 74 a 74} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48} a 49} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 38 a 39 cle. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 43 a 4 cts. ; 
medium, 4} a4} cts. ; common, 3} a 4cts.; culls, 3 
cts.; fat cows, 24 a 3}cts. 

SHeEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 43 


a 4} cts.; medium, 4a 4} cts.; common, 3}a 3} cts.;- 


culls, 2a3 cts. Lambs, 4 a 5} cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western, 8} a 8} cts.; other Western, 
8a 8h ets. 

Forriagn.—The Secretary of the Sealers’ Associa- 
tion of British Columbia estimates that the total seal 
catch of British Columbia sealers will be about 35,000 
skins, which, as compared with the catch of last year, 
shows a falling off of 15 per cent. 

The official cholera figures for the 19th inst., in 
Hamburg, show a most gratifying condition of affairs. 
Only one new case of the disease was reported, while 
for the first time in months not a single cholera death 
occurred. 

Official details of the new German Army bill were 
published on the 24th inst. The peace effective from 
Tenth Month Ist to 1893, to Third Month 31st, 1899, 
is fixed at 492,068. The service of the infantry is gen- 
erally reduced to two years. 


ponderance of Germany is gone. The war strength 


of France is placed at 4,053,000, and of Russia 4,556,- 
When the reorganization under the bill is com- 


000. 
pleted the German army will have attained a strength 


clivity of the Ural Mountains there is another plati- 
num bed near the River Outka, a tributary of 

Tchoussova, and the basins of the higher tributaries 
of the Outka, near the Ural River. 


quently containing gold. 





The adoption of this 
measure is necessary, because the former military pre- 


of 4,400,000, whereas France will not be able to ex. 
ceed her present strength. The bill retains the power 
of the military authorities to keep men in the ranks 
until they have completed their third year of service, 
This will be done as a punishment for offences under 
the military code. 


The report is confirmed that the outlay necessitated 


by the new military bill will be 57,000,000 marks ip 
the first year, and 65,000,000 marks yearly afterward, 


Later advices from Cagliari give an account of the 


terrible storm and flood in Sardinia, a calamity in 
which hundreds of lives were lost and hund 
thousands of dollars worth of property were destroyed, 
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An appalling calamity, caused by the heavy storm, 


has befallen the village of San Sperate, a short dis- 
tance from the city of Cagliari. 
not less than 200 of the villagers have been drowned, 
The flood swept through the village with sudden fury, 
and in a moment the streets became rivers. Houses 
were lifted from their foundations and carried whirl- 
ing down by the flood. Their occupants did not 
have an opportunity to attempt to save themselves, 
Many of them were asleep when the torrent carried 
off their house, and were awakened only to find them- 
selves struggling in the water. Men, women and chil- 
dren were drowned, and not a single effort could be 
made to save them, so sudden was the disaster. 
the houses in the viilage were swept away. The place 
is isolated by the flood, and access to it is difficult. 


It is estimated that 


Half 


The platinum beds of the Ural Mountains, accord- 


ing to the Journal de la Chambre de Commerce de Cou- 
stantinople, are the only ones in the world in which 
this metal is found in grains. 


Platinum is found in 
Brazil and in the Cordilleras in the hard serpentine 


rocks, but never in the form of grains. The platinum 
beds of the Ural Mountains are found in various dis- 
tricts. 
of Perm, in the District of Knotourski, and in the 
State properties of Goroblagodatski, where 66 mining 
concessions have been granted. All the beds of the 
northern region are situated in the basin of the River 
Touri, in that of the tributary stream of Taghil, and 


In the north, at Besserski, in the Government 


in other tributaries higher up. On the western de- 


the 


The platinum 
in these places is in the form of grains, in sand fre- 
The weight of these grains 
is from 17 to 21 grams to every 1640 kilograms of 


sand, 


It is estimated that the export of wool from the Ar- 


gentine Republic will this year reach 360,000,000 pounds 


—a heavy increase over last year, when half the clip 
was sent to France. 
A despatch from Buenos Ayres, dated the 21st inst. 


says:—The revolt in Santiago del Estoro, capital of 
the province of that name, is assuming formidable pro- 


portions. The rebels are in full possession of the capital 


and have placed the provincial ministers under arrest. 


The Governor of the Province has asked the National 
Government to intervene and restore the status quo. | 
The Provincial Guards are arming to oppose the rebels. 


NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarptnG ScHoor.—Trains leaving 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, at 7:17 and 8:48 
A.M., 2:53 and 4:35 p. M., for Westtown, are regularly 


met at the station. 
Z. Hates, Sup’t. 


~~ 


Our friend, Hutpan H. Bonwr1, requests that 
those of our readers who may have clothing—shawks, 
dresses, coats, pantaloons, &e.—which they are willing 
to give for the help of needy Friends at a distance, wi 
kindly send them directed to her care, to Friends’ 
Store—304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Euizaspetu L. Wanton, No. 1515 Bouvier Street, 
Phila., acts as a Purchasing Agent, without charge 
her customers. 


Bree Association oF Frrenps. — The Annual 
Meeting of the Bible Association of Friends in Ameri 
will be held on Fourth-day, Eleventh Month 2nd, 
8 p.M., in the Lecture Room of Friends’ Select Sev 
140 N. Sixteenth Street. Friends generally are inv! 
to attend. 

ErnraAiM SMITH, 
Secrelary. 


ee 


Tenth Month, 1892. 





WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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